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THE LADY WITH THE LAMP. 





(This poem is the poet Longfellow’s 
tribute to the midnight vigil of 
the heroine of the Crimea, 
Florence Nightingale.) 





Lo! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom 
And flit from room to room. 
And slow, as in a dream of bliss 
The speechless sufferers turn to kiss 
Her shadow as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


On England’s annals through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 
A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land 
A nobl2 type of good 
Heroic womanhood. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The papers are telling over again 
the beautiful story of Florence Night- 
ingale’s life. It deserves to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold. Yet some of 
these very same papers will assert to- 
morrow that “the best women do not 
want to vote.” Florence Nightingale 
was a suffragist, as well as a pioneer 
in trained nursing. When Elizabeth 
Blackwell was pursuing her medical 
studies in London, Miss Nightingale, 
then a young lady living at home, 
used to come and sit with her in her 
little room, and talk with her of her 
own wish to become a doctor, and of 
how keenly she felt the limitations 
that hedged in women’s .activities 
upon every side. There were “Antis” 
in those days, too, on the subject of 
women in the hospitals. When Flor- 
ence Nightingale and her band of 
nurses went out to the Crimea, Mary 
Russell Mitford cailed them “notorie- 
ty-seeking ladies,” and-declared that 
male nurses would be much more use- 
ful. But wisdom is justified of her 
children. 


Mr. J. Kier Hardie has given notice 
that at the reopening of Parliament in 
the autumn he will move that the com- 
mittee stage of the woman suffrage 
bill shall have precedence of all or- 
ders of the day on Nov. 18, and that 
the report and third reading stages of 
the same measure shall take a like 
precedence on Nov. 25. 





Does not a woman like Florence 
Nightingale, who saves the lives of 
hundreds of soldiers, do as much for 
her country as if she herself carried 
a musket? The suffragists in England 
will be singing with fresh emphasis 
in these days Laurence Housman’s 
stirring chorus: 

“Oh, it’s woman this, and woman that, 
and ‘women cannot fight,’ 

But it’s ‘Ministering Angel’ when the 
wounded come in sight! 


When the wounded come in sight, my 
friends, the wounded come in 
sight, 


New Zealand, and am satisfied that 
it has promoted the political and gen- 
eral education of women, given prom- 
inence and remedy to many social in- 
justices from which womén suffered 
promoted the purity and décorum of 
elections, stimulated public conscience 
and promoted social reform, and 
that, with these great and far-reach- 
ing advantages which have flowed 
from the enfranchisement of women, 
there are no counteracting disadvan- 
tages, at least apparent to me. Your 
over-sea sisterhood are amazed beyond 
measure at the active propaganda by 
women in Britain against a reform 
based upon justice, counselled by wis- 
dom and justified by experience.” 


The anti-suffragists lately had a sim- 
ilar experience with a member of Par- 
liament who had lived in Australia. 





A SURPRISE IN OREGON. 





Extraordinary news comes from 
Oregon. As our readers know, the 
suffragists of that State had planned 
to submit to the voters, by initiative 





It’s a ministering angel then, who 
nurses day and night!” 





The returns are now in from the | 
list of. questions sent out to the can-' 
didates of all parties by the State Fed-| 
eration of Labor. One of these ques- 
tions was whether the candidate 
would support woman suffrage. A! 
majority of the candidates, not only in! 
the more progressive parties, but inj 
every party, have pledged their aid to/} 
the women. An Oklahoma suffragist| 
writes that this result “has been a 
bomb in the political camps.” | 





| 

At the recent primary election in | 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Kate Biggers, presi-| 
dent of the Oklahoma Woman Suf- 
frage Association, was.overwhelmingly 
confirmed as the Republican candidate 
for State Commissioner of Charities | 
and Correction, and this without any| 
effort on her own part. 





1 
| 
Two sentences were imposed on the | 
the Superior Criminal | 
Henry 
Smith, for stealing thirty cents, was} 
sent to the House of Correction for} 
three Years. Louis de Franzio, el 
pleaded guilty to a white slave charge, 
was sent to the House of Correction 
for nine months. Are women “vir- 
tually represented” in our laws and 
their administration? 





same day by 


Court in Boston last week. 





Woman suffrage and other good | 
causes have lost an able advocate in | 
the death of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. | 
An In Memoriam will appear later. 





Cardinal Gibbons, on a recent visit to | 


Brooklyn, N. Y., declined to talk about | 
the present relations between Spain| 
and the Vatican. He is reported as | 
saying: 

“No, I am not sufficiently familiar | 
with the situation, and I prefer not to 
discuss it.” But the Cardinal ex-| 
pressed to the same reporter his well- | 
known views about woman suffrage, 
which he thinks would make women | 
unwomanly and destroy the home. Car- 
dinal Gibbons has never seen equal 
suffrage in operation, and probably 
knows less about it than he does about 
the relations between Spain and the 
Vatican. Cardinal Moran of Austral-| 
ia, has lived for years where women | 
vote. He does not find that it des- 
troys the home. On the contrary, he 
says that a woman should esteem it 
“one of the grandest privileges of her 
sex,” to be able to vote for the men 
who are to make the laws under which 
her children must live and he adds, 
“The woman who thinks she makes 
herself unwomanly by voting is a silly 
creature.” 


| 
| 
' 





Dr. Chapple, a member of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, who formerly 
lived in New Zealand, received a let- 
ter the other day from the Anti-Suf- 
frage League, asking his support. He 
wrote in reply: 

“For sixteen years I have observed 








the working of woman suffrage in 


petition, an amendment giving suf- 


'frage to women who are tax-payers. 
| They would have preferred an amend- 
Good news comes from Oklahoma.|™ent giving the ballot to all women, 


but they believed that this lesser 
measure would be more easily carried, 
and that, if the tax-paying women 
showed good sense and conscientious- 
voters, partial woman suf- 
frage would pave the way for univer- 
sal woman suffrage, as it has done in 
Norway and elsewhere. 

The project was commended in some 
quarters, and denounced in others. It 


ness as 


| was the first time that an amendment 
to give the full ballot to tax-paying| 


submitted to the 
voters in any State, and the outcome 
was awaited with much interest. 
Now it appears that, by some sin- 
gular mistake—whether committed in 
the office of the Secretary of State or 


women had been 


of the Oregon E. S. A., nobody is able| 


to say—the amendment has been so 


worded that it will give full suffrage | 
| to all women, whether tax-payers or 
not. It is most remarkable that this} 
should not have been found out until | 


so short a time before the election, but 
such is the fact. 

Another change has also been in- 
corporated in the amendment, either 
accidentally or as “a° joker,” by some 
person unknown. The clause in the 
Oregon Constitution relating to the 


qualifications of voters contains the} 


words “white male.” 
men were only trying to amend 


THREE ENGLISH WOMEN HERE. 





The summer campaign for woman 
suffrage, which is being conducted in 
Massachusetts, has been given a new 
and telling impetus during the last 
two weeks by the appearance of three 
powerful suffrage speakers from Eng- 
land. The campaign was going re- 
markably well with the American 
speakers, but it has been given a de- 
cided “boom” by three trained speak- 
ers from England. They are Miss 
Margaret G. Bondfield and Miss M. 
M. A. Ward from London, and Miss 
Emylie Gardner of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 





Margaret Bondfield. 


Miss Bondfield was an especially 
appropriate speaker for typical street 
audiences in Lawrence because of her 
connections with the labor movement 
in England. She is one of the most 
interesting speakers that has come to 
this country from England to help the 
woman suffrage cause. She is sma'l 
and winsome, and while she has the 
earnestness and character and power 
of a woman, she appears a mere girl, 
| and is all the more interesting as a 
speaker. She has a keen, intellectual 
|face and a_ wonderfully powerful 
voice. To quote from one of the Ens- 
lish papers: “She is full of informa- 
}tion, earnestness and fire. As a con- 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Hirsch is serving as 
vice-president of the City Council, of 
Liegntz, Germany. Mrs. Hirsch, on 
the death of her husband undertook 
the management of his large manu- 
facturing interests, and has succeeded 
admirably. Her success in business 
led to her being chosen to municipal 
office. 


Miss Kate Mahoney of Troy, N. Y., 
is the newly-elected president of the 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion. Mrs. E. B. Gowan of Buffalo, 
who had held the office for twenty 
years, refused to continue in service. 
Over one thousand delegates, repre- 
senting 125,000 women, attended the 
national triennial convention. 


Pundita Ramabai, held by many 
to be the most learned woman in In- 
dia, has been engaging the services, 
for seyeral years, of fifty workers, 
with her own printing establishment, 
for making a translation of the Bible 
and a commentary upon the same for 
the eighteen million Indians who 
speak her native language, the Mar- 
atha. 


Miss May Weller of Nashua, Ia., is 
at the head of the movement started 
by the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to prevent the telephone com- 
panies from destroying trees. After 
ascertaining that the law forbade tele- 
phone men fiom going on private 
grounds, club women throughout the 
State began driving invading linemen 
from their lawns, and now they are 
urging other women to follow their 





versationalist she excels and enjoys | 


|nothing better than meeting some one | 
opposite opinions to her | 


jof totally 
own.” 


shop girl, and can speak to working 


| 


people with unusual understanding Of | mpe 


|their peculiar trials. She was for | 


years afterward she had a varied ex- 
perience of shop life in London and 
in the provinces. She was the first 
woman to join the shop assistants’ 
junion, which was formed in_ 1894. 
| She spent two years in a special in- 
vestigation into conditions of employ- 
|ment in the London shops. Her re- 
ports formed the basis of a series of 
articles which ran in a leading Lon- 


“| work, under-payment and the living- 


word “male,” but in the amendment | jy system as affecting shop workers. 


ted also, 


to whites has been invalid ever since} 
| the adoption of the Fifteenth Amend-| of England, which now has nearly 
;ment to the U. S. Constitution, and/| 22,000 members, owes much to her 
since then colored men have voted in| ability and devotion. 
Yet an at-| 


Oregon at every election. 


tempt made some time ago to strike| 


out the word “white” from the State 
Constitution did not succeed. This 
introduces another complication, 
though seemingly not one of much 
practical importance. 

The president of the Oregon E. S. A.., 
while surprised at the changes that 
have crept into the amendment, says 
that the omission of the tax qualifica- 
tion will allay the hostility that was 
developing on the part of the labor 
unions, and will win the support at 
the polls of many who objected tothe 
more limited measure. 

A. S. B. 





Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch writes 
to the Woman’s Journal: 

In School District, No. 10 of Suffolk 
County, N. Y., only women were 
elected at the recent school election 
The three trustees put in offce are: 
Mrs. Thomas Balliet, wife of the Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy at the New 
York University; Miss Marion McClel- 
lan, and Mrs. Margaret Stanton Law- 
rence, the daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. The clerk elected was Mrs. 
A. B. Pease. Miss Sarah Randall, the 
station agent at Shoreham, was elec- 
ted as collector of school taxes and 
treasurer. To have all the school 
Offices held by women is certainly a 





|as printed the word “white” is omit-| In 1898 she was made assistant secre- 
The limitation of suffrage | tary of her union. Since then she has 


|labored untiringly for shop life im- 


|provement, and the National Union 


She has been a 
leading spokeswoman at Trade Union 
Congresses, Labor Party meetings and 
before Parliamentary committees. 
She is in touch with many phases of 
reform in her country. She is said 
to be the most popular speaker of 
the labor platform in England to- 
day. 

What Miss Bondfield’s presence in 
the suffrage campaign work in this 
country means cannot be estimated 
by any one who has not seen her and 
heard her speak. She has the ardor 
and oratory of her country-women. 
She has the charm and vivacity and 
candor of a Western girl. She knows 
her subjects, both the labor movement 
and woman suffrage. She has logic 
and conviction which cannot help win- 
ning. In a word, she “takes every- 
where.” mn 

Miss Bondfield, Miss Ward and Miss 
Gardner, with Miss Margaret L. Foley 
of Boston, Miss Emily Pearson of 
Hartford, Connecticut, and Miss 
Glendower Evans of Boston, last week 
finished one of the most interesting 
weeks in the interest of woman suf- 
frage that the Massachusetts Asso 
ciation has yet had. They spoke at 
Lawrence, and addressed large and 
spirited audiences on an average of 
four times a day. Their week’s work 
there had its climax in the balloon 
ascension which Miss Foley made in 
the presence of a tremendous crowd. 
From the dizzy height to which the 
balloon soared Miss Foley dropped 
rainbow suffrage literature to the ex- 
pectant and delighted multitude be- 
low. 

This week the English speakers, 
with Miss Foley and Miss Pearson, 
have been in Haverhill, where they 
have been conducting from two to 


|eighteen months apprenticed to a firm | 
of colonial outfitters, and for eleven | trys 





| 
| 
| 
| 


example. 


Lady Stout, wife of the Chief Jus- 
tice of New Zealand, headed the New 


| 
Miss Bondfield herself was once a| Zealand contingent in the great wo 


man suffrage procession in London 
women in that division carried 
bunches of wild clematis, their coun- 
national flower. They 
warmly cheered along the route. Lady 
Stout has lately contributed to “The 
Englishwoman” some interesting ar 


were 


ticles on the good results of equal 
suffrage in New Zealand. 


Miss Marie C. Stopes, a young geol- 
ogist, went to Japan, and spent a yea 


|don daily paper, by which the light of |in exploring coal mines and collecting 
The Oregon wo-| publicity was shed upon the evils of 
the fines, arbitrary dismissals, overtime 


fossils, with which she combined 


| 
| Visits to Japanese as well as European 
|residents, dancing and dining and see- 








unique experience. 


four big meetings daily. A. E. R. 


ing the country. She came into touch 
with every class, from the officials at 
Tokio, to’ peasants in wild places, 
where no European woman had ever 
been seen. She has written “A Jour 
nal from Japan,” in which many va 
ried experiences are related. 


Mrs. Mary Carroll, was recently ap- 
pointed sanitary officer in St. Louis, 
Mo. Mrs. Carroll goes about the city, 
under the direction of the city’s 
recreation department, of which Miss 


|Charlotte Rumbold is the head. She 


visits the rest rooms and public com- 
fort stations, and sees that all sanitary 
precautions are taken and the places 
Each of the 
stations is in charge of a man and 


kept scrupulously clean. 


his wife, and over these Mrs. Carrol! 
has supervision. The establishment of 
the stations has been found of the 
greatest advantage. This is simply 
an extension of woman’s work as 
housekeeper. 


Miss Lillian Balz, a trained nurse in 


charge of the Friendly Society work in 


Burlington, N. J., is credited with 


effecting remarkable cures in six cases 
of infantile paralysis. 
children now can walk and the others 
have almost recovered. 
the children’s legs were twisted and 
useless, and doctors offered hope of 
nothing but a life of helplessness. 
External applications and 
physicians say, replaced drugs in her 
treatment. 
ment has been so thoroughly demon- 
strated, that the 
brought before the State Medical So- 
ciety. 


Four of the 


In each case, 


massage, 
The virtue of the treat- 


matter will be 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE FOR 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Nightingale has 
age of 90. Miss 


Flcrence 
passed away, at the 


of the ballot for women. 
to a letter of inquiry, she wrote: 

“You ask my reasons for believing in 
women’s suffrage. It seems to me al- 
most self-evident, an axiom, that} 
every householder and tax-payer ought 
to have a voice in the expenditure of 
the money we pay, including, as this 
does, interests the most vital 
human being.” 

In the great woman suffrage pro- 
cessions in London it has been the 
custom for the trained nurses in their 
official uniform to march under a ban- 
Florence Nightingale’s 
section of the pro- 


ner bearing 
portrait, and that 
cession is greeted with 
all along the route. 


hearty 


A. @. BB. 





ORLEANS WOMEN 
VOTE? 


MAY NEW 


New Orleans wants a Panama Canal 
Exposition. A special tax will 
to be levied to help pay for 


penses. The Louisiana Constitutional 
Convention of 1898 gave  tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all 


questions submitted to the tax-payers. 
Jt was through the efforts of 
Women’s Sewerage and Drainage 
League, led by Miss Kate M. Gordon, 
that New Orleans soon after voted a 
special tax for sewerage and drainage 
and a pure water supply. Efforts to 
secure these much-needed improve- 
ments for the city had been made be- 
fore, but had always failed until the 
women taxpayers were given a vote. 
Many of our readers remember that 
election. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion, in giving women this partial suf- 
might do so by proxy. The _ proxy 
who did not wish to vote in person 
might do sv by proxy. The proxy 
might be either a man or a woman. 
After leading a long and arduous 
campaign of education in favor of the 
special tax levy for sewerage and 
drainage, on election day Miss Gor- 
don collected about 300 proxies from 
women tax-payers who favored the im- 
provements but shrank from going to 
the polls in person, and she voted all 
those proxies herself. It took her all 
day, for each proxy vote had to be cast 
in the precinct where the woman giv- 
ing the proxy resided. Miss Gordon 
is believed to be the only person in 
the United States who ever voted, 
legitimately, several hundred times in 
one day. The election was carried in 
favor of sewerage and drainage, and 


the Business Men’s League of New 
Orleans gave Miss Gordon a gold 
medal. She is now leading another 


progressive movement, and has issued 
the following statement: 


To the New Orleans Public: At- 
torney-General Guion has expressed 
the opinion that women are _ not 


eligible to vote upon the constitutional 


amendment which imposes the Pan- 
ama exposition tax. 
Women taxpayers of Louisiana 


have a constitutional right, under Arti- 
cle 199, to vote on questions of special 
taxation submitted. By virtue of this 
right New Orleans is equipped today 
with a water, sewerage and drainage 
system which makes it possible to en- 
tertain a Panama exposition proposi- 
tion. The explanation offered by the 
best legal talent of the city when the 
sewerage and drainage campaign was 
launched for submitting the tax to the 
taxpayers was that New Orleans had 
reached the limit of taxation, and to 
legally lay any further burden“on the 
taxpayers, the taxpayers must vote to 
tax themselves. 

The situation in regard to the limit 
of taxation appears to have remained 
unchanged. It, therefore, would seem 
well for those responsibie to cotisider 


| women be 
| Truly, 
known quantity 


; 


carefully by what right women tax- 
payers are excluded from voting, pro 
or con, on a special. tax which is' 
levied on their property. 

Women constitute a large majority | 


of the taxpayers of New Orleans. A| 


liberal estimate of those eligible to! 
vote in the sewerage>-and . drainage | 
election. in 1899 by virtue of owner- 
ship in property, by payment. of 
licenses and on bank stock, amounted 
to a total of 25,000. Of this number 
15,000 were women. 
son to believe that this ratio has 
changed materially. It, therefore, 
seems a great injustice, when a lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of the men 
of the State fails to secure, 
personal subscription, the necessary 
guarantee, to take refuge and levy up- 
on the taxpayers, 
ance of whom are women. From this 
point of view, it seems incredible that 


legislation can be contemplated which ,; 


will allow Tom, Dick and Harry to 
vote a tax for 
the property of women, and these 
expected to remain silent. 
the spirit of 1776 is an un- 
in Louisiana. 

I am, personally, 


just|tavor of New Orleans as the logical 
| for for 


the Panama exposition, if 


tor no other reason than 


less some recognition is made of wom- 
an’s legal and constitutional right to 


| vote on this tax, steps will be taken 
| to resist the tax through a test of the 


excluding women. 





cheers | 


| constitutionality of this special tax in 


Advocates of unequal rights for 


to a| Women often veil their prejudices up- 


on what should constitute a woman's 
legal, social and political status by 
declaring it is chivalry which dictates 
the attitude of opposition. It is to be 


| hoped nO chivalry will be invoked at 


the special session of the Legislature, 
but that justice and a sense of fair 
play will lead a majority of the leg- 
islators to refuse to allow the prop- 
erty of women to be taxed without 


| their sharing an equal right with men 


| to say 
| not to be levied. 


whether the tax shall or shall 


Kate M. Gordon. 
The special session of the Legisla- 
ture to which Miss Gordon refers is 
to be held in order to 
changes in the act which has author- 


\ized the holding of an election by the 


have | 
the ex-| 





the | 


property-holders of New Orleans to 
vote on the proposition for a Panama 


'Canal Exposition tax. 


The plea that the women tax-payers 


should be allowed to vote on this 
question has been favorably received 
by the New Orleans Picayune, the 


Item, and even by L’Abeille, the French 
paper, 
clusive Creole circles of that conserva- 
tive old city. 

The odd fact that the majority of 
New Orleans tax-payers are women is 
because such a multitude of women 


own little house. 
A. 8S. B. 


ities—own each her 





THE PROGRESS OF FIFTY YEARS. 





The seventh annual gathering of 
over four hundred women at North- 
field, Mass., last month, marked the 
jubilee year of woman’s foreign mis- 
sionary work. Writing in Zion’s Her- 
ald of this unusual anniversary, Mrs. 


article written by a noted minister 50 
yeays ago there was this inquiry: 
‘What is to become of this women’s 


ply, as if trying to allay the anxiety 
of his readers, he said: ‘Let them 
alone; do not oppose them; it will die 
out.’” 

But it did net die out! The spirit 
of “unrest” stirring within the souls 
of women until it crystallizes into a 
movement, never dies out, however 
disapproved of by men. 

To celebrate this double anniversary, 
the fiftieth of the organization of wo- 
men’s incorporated societies in this 
country and the tenth of united study 
of missions, the summer school of 
women’s foreign missionary societies 
at Northfield, devised and presented a 
wonderful pageant. As vividly de- 
scribed in The Outlook: 


The stage was a spacious lawn on 
the south side of the Northfield Hotel, 
sloping down to a broad meadow with 
the wooded heights of Mount Hermon 
rising in the background. When the 
band ceased playing, a strange, weird 
procession of a hundred women of a 
dozen nationalities, in bizarre native 
costumes, appeared in sight. Siiently, 
sadly, with drooping heads, they plod- 
ded wearily on, with no sound of 


music. There were women of China 
hobbling on bound feet, widows and 
little wives of India, biack-veiled 
Moslem women, Buddhists from 
Burma and Siam, Japanese women, 
Turkish, Korean, and African. These 
were called Pilgrims of the Night. 


The pathos and tragedy of millions 
of human lives seemed incarnated be- 
fore the vision of the spectators. The 





realism of this scene was tremendous- 





We have no rea-, 


through | 


such a preponder- : 


twenty-three years on | 


enthusiastically in | 


its educa- | 
Nightingale was a life-long advocate | tional value to the people ofthe South. 
In answer; However, it is to be hoped that un- 


make some | 


which is read in the most ex-| 


there—largely widows, of all national-| 


Charles Parkhurst recalls that “in an | 


movement in the church?’ and in re-| 


ly aco” As a a peveiras 
figure Vanished in the 

joyful note of a bugle men pie a 
| approach of Heralds of the Dawn. The 
sharp eontrast in tone and spirit was 
dramatic, The next .scene represent: 
ed a choir of angels singing Faber’s 
beautiful hymn, “Hark, hark, my soul! 
angelic songs are swelling.” Jt was 
| like a Burne-Jones picture as a group 
}of maidens glided across the lawn, 
holding aloft their golden trumpets, 
bearing palms and lilies, 
soft, pearl-colored draperies, their 
'white wings gently moving in the 
, breeze. The burdened pilgrims, hear- 


ling the sound of heavenly music, 
timidly drew near, lifted their bowed 
(heads, and. finally followed the 


messengers of peace. The refrain, 
“Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 

Singing to welcome the pilgrims of 
the night,” 
sounded fainter and fainter as the 
two groups vanished from sight. Thus 
in a series of nine symbolic and sug- 
, gestive pictures the blessings of a 
| Christian civilization were set forth 
with a vividness which could hardly 
| be surpassed by ‘the best missionary 
; address. One of the most charming 
scenes, which elicited round after 
round of applause, was a Japanese 
| kindergarten. The children fluttered 
into the foreground, like so many 
birds and butterflies, dressed in gay 
kimonos, and were led in their exer- 
cises by a native teacher, Miss Tsuru 
Arai, who is studying for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University. 

Another significent scene was when 
a company of Moslem women, their 
faces and figures veiled in _ black, 
stood opposite a graduating class from 
the American College for Girls in Con- 
stantinople, shouting with strong 
young voices: 

A. ©. @: €. 

Who in the world may we people be? 

We're Turks and Greeks and Rus- 
sains, a few, 

Bulgarians, Armenians 
folk too. 

We've come from the college we all 
love so well, 

To give here at Northfield our brand 


and English 


new yell: 
A & eo 
Rah! rah! rah! 
a & @& = 
Rah! rah! rah! 
American College for Girls, Constan- 
tinople, 


With a C, with a Si, 

With a Constant I, 

With a steeple, with a stople, 
With a Constant—I—nople. 


“What would Mahomet have said to 
their college yell?” asks Miss Frances 
E. Dyer in the Congregationalist. 

Something very similar in spirit, no 
| doubt, to what Premier Asquith has 
| been saying to the English suffrag- 
|ettes. To those who have eyes to see, 
the beautiful, picturesque pageant at 
Northfield is illustrative of the prog- 
ress of women in political, as well as 
in religious and educational freedom. 


F. M. A. 








THE ENGLISH SUFFRAGE BILL. 





Mr. H. N. Brailsford is secretary of 
the Parliamentary “Conciliation Com- 
mittee” in England. He has been be- 
sieged with inquiries from anxious 
women as to whether there is any 
hope that the cabinet will recede from 
its refusal to let the pending woman 
suffrage bill (which passed its second 
| reading by a majority of 110) come 
jup in the autumn for third reading 
ea final vote. Mr. Brailsford an- 
| swers the question as follows. in a 
|letter to “The Vote,” the organ of the 
Women’s Freedom League: 


“The Prime Minister has met the 
| demand for further facilities for the 
| Conciliation Bill with an uncom- 
promising refusal. Our only answer 
is that we take our stand upon the 
rights of a majority. We have over- 
come obstacles more formidable than 





this. We began our work an obscure 
committee which stood alone. We 
now know that behind us is more 


than half of the Hotise of Commons, 
and every woman who respects her- 
self. Refusals no longer interest us. 
“We have told the Prime Minister 
that we shall lay before him evidence, 
before Parliament reassembles in the 
autumn, of the urgency and extent of 
the demand for the passing of our bill 
this year. It lies with the Suffrage 
Societies to make that evidence for 
for us. They can, if they will, make 
the country talk suffrage throughout 
the autumn. They can convince even 
the blindest of politicians that this is 
a question which cannot be delayed. 
It is to members, when they visit 
their constituencies in the autumn. 
that this conviction must be brought 
home. Let those who voted straight 
realize that they have done a popular 
thing, that they are on the winning 
side, that they have made friends and 
disarmed opponents. Let those who 
voted against realize that they have 
alienated the support not only of wom- 
en who will soon be electors, but of 
men who already are electors. 
“Among the most usefu! work that 
can -be done is the orgatization of 
men sympathizers: If every woman 
who really wants the vote will act 





robed in’ 


rsentative government which we 








asa recruiting sergeant aiid contribute 
at least one new member to the Men’s 
League (Mr. A..J. Malcolm Mitchell, 
40 Museum Street, W.C.).or the Men's 
Political. Union (Mr, Victor Duval, 13 
Buckingham Street, W.C.), your cause 
will be won. ‘We have already a ma- 
jority that will vote. We have to 
conyert it into-a majority that will 
insist.” 

This. advice is good enough to be 
heeded by friends of equal suffrage cn 
both sides of the Atlantic. The key- 
note of the equal rights movement is 
not a.desire for competition or rivalry 
with men, as opponents foolishly 
imagine, but a conviction of the need 
of co-operation between men and wo- 
men. As it is not good for man to be 
alone, even in .-making laws and 
choosing law-makers, so it is not good 
for women to be alone, even in work- 
ing for equal rights. There is no 
more hopeful sign than the recent mul- 
tiplication of Men’s Leagues for Wo- 
man Suffrage, and no better work that 
women can do for the cause than to 
enlist their husbands, fathers, broth- 
ers, sons and sweethearts in this good 
fight. A. 8S. B. 





WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 





The following essay, by Miss Anne 
Herendeen, of Wells College, won the 
prize offered by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association: 

Each time that a movement for the 
further extension of the suffrage is 
distinctly felt, we are forced to 
ask ourselves what the state of en- 
franchisement really means, and why 
and for whom it is desirable. 


The Revolutionary Precedent. 


Here in the United States, back in 
the days when tea-parties were con- 
ducted on a scale which has made 
all such functions before or since 
seem insignificant, a group of resolute 
persons signed papers and_ shed 
blood and did other grown-up things 
to indicate that they felt deter- 
minedly capable of managing their 
own affairs. They had come from 
a land where resoluteness and inte’- 
ligence had won many battles, and to 
their inheritance had been added an 

















ANNE HERENDEEN 


euvireument as sta in hardships as 
in promises. Circumstances like these 
had certain inevitable results. 

Some of these ancestors of ours 
framed, as well as they knew how, 
a constitution for the guidance of the 
valiant baby craft that they had 
launched upon the sea of independ- 
ence. Others of them, filled with the 
same spirit and capable in a different 
way, wove pieces of cloth of red and 
blue and white and made a Flag of 
thirteen stripes and stars which 
should be forever the emblem of that 
Glorious Discontent which they had 
known. Shortly, some very remark- 
able things came to pass, the outward 
signs of which were that those qual- 
ities which had formerly gone to 
designate a “rebel” now constituted 
a “patriot,” and the verb “to govern” 
was henceforth to be used in the 
active rather than the passive voice. 





Is Democracy a Success? 

In the years since 1776 the ques- 
tion has often, and not without rea- 
son, been asked, “Is this much-desired 
democracy a success?” From a ma- 
terialistic standpoint, certainly there 
are many who have fallen behind in 
the race. Thréughout our broad coun- 
try with all its opportunities we find 
thousands whose condition is vastly 
different from what our Fourth of 
July orators would have us believe. 
But the basis of democracy is an 
equal chance for everyone, and, where 
want and misery exist, cannot they 
be traced to the lack of the applica- 
tion of this very principle? Surely, 
there is more incentive to labor when 
the producer is master of the profits, 
and, as a nation; there can be no de- 
nial of the tremendous economic pre- 
eminence that we have attained. 

Similarly, in the system of repre- 
have 
evolved, where those chosen to man- 
age affairs are supposed to be mere- 
ly the agents of. their. fellow-citizens, 
instances come thick and fast upon 
ts of misplaced ‘trust and power’) 


turned to illegitimate ends. if 
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Not the Fault of Democracy. 
Yet, deep within. us, some things 
insist that this is not the fault of 
democracy, but of the human errors 
that creep into our ways of handling 
it. “In a despotism there is at most 


but 
We 


one patriot, the despot himself.” 
care about what we can serve. 
We soon ‘lose interest in whatever 
can.get on well enough without us. 
So every person who, touched by a 
sense of individual responsibility, 
tries to solve some one of the prob- 
lems that confront us as a nation, 
has ircreased the country’s chances 
of moral or material prosperity, and 
has derived personal benefit from the 
effort. Thus, in spite of the sad dis- 
crepancy between the ideal democracy 
and that which exists, we Americans 
still stand by the decision of ‘76 in 
our belief in the ultimate superiority 
of a government by the people to 
be made possible and carried on by 
means of enfranchising its citizens. 
To our minds, equal gain comes to the 
nation from the stimulus given to the 
thinking and acting powers of the 
citizen and from the coédperation and 
representation of all elements of the 
State. 


Half of the People Left Out. 


From this standpoint of the value 
of equality of opportunity comes the 
slogan of the woman suffragists, who 
answer alarmists and _ reactionaries 
with the assurance that “the cure for 
the evils of democracy is more de- 
mocracy.” Now we come to an ex- 
ceedingly curious piece of inconsisten- 
cy in the working out of this 
wonderful spirit of freedom of ours. 
We have left entirely out of account 
one entire half of our population. 


Women Unfit and a Peril? 


There are only two reasons fol 
withholding the franchise from the 
citizens of a republic. Either per- 
sonal unfitness must be alleged, or 
peril to the nation which would re- 
sult from givimg them the ballot must 
be proved. In this case, one allega- 
tion serves to cover both charges. Its 
extreme age saves it from utter ridi- 
cule, and it is solemnly asserted that 
these people in question cannot be 
given the vote because they are wom- 
en. Are women personally unfit and 
a public peril? It is an extraordi- 
nary kind of “chivalry” on the part 
of men and of self-respect on the part 
of women that allows this course of 
reasoning to stand approved 


Where Women Vote. 


John Stuart Mill, nearly fifty years 
ago, said: “Neither birth, nor merit, 
nor exertion, nor intellect, nor for- 
tune, nor even that great disposer of 
human affairs, accident, can enable 
any woman to have her voice counted 
in those common concerns’. which 
touch her and =hers as_ nearly 
as any other person in the nation.” 
This is no longer literally true, as 
in New Zealand, Norway, Finland and 
Australia, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Idaho, women now have full suf- 
frage rights, and the municipal suf- 
fraze in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, British America, Iceland, 
Sweden and the State of Kansas. 
The evidence gained from _ these 
sources goes to show that some wom- 
en have become extremely capable 
politicians, just as some women have 
made exceptionally good doctors, law- 
yers, health officers, bankers, school 
superintendents or deputy sheriffs, 
while most of the new citizens have 
shown decided interest in and aptitude 
for public affairs. Now, the wonder 
is why, since actual experience has 
shown that the principles of democ- 
racy apply in exactly the same way 
to one sex as to the other, has the 
women’s struggle for recognition been 
such a tedious, wearisome affair, and 
still without culmination in the great- 
er part of the civilized world? 


“The Sentiment of Society.” 


When one comes across a condition 
of affairs that seems diametrically op- 
posed to logic—utterly without rea- 
son or rhyme—after all other sources 
of information have been consulted in 
vain, the final explanation is usually 
to be discovered in “the sentiment of 
society.” Some of society’s most 
formidable sentiments will be found 
to have taken rise from entirely out- 
grown conditions. And yet, simply be- 
cause they are sentiments, they have 
all the force and weight of the might- 
iest axioms. Even after their falsity 
of principle is established, their ef- 
fects linger with astonishing persist- 
ency It has been some time since 
women who were unusual were burned 
for witchcraft, yet fifty years ago, 
when Susan B. Anthony wished to 


(Continued on page 137.) 











OUR QUESTION. 
We 


Are you with us? want 
to know. 

Send for our special Ques- 
tion Mark Slips. They are 
for.use by all suftragists. 
Mail one with every check 
or money order in payment 
of bills. It will help the 
cause. Price: 10 cents per 
hundred; $1 per thousand. 

Order from 
The .Woman’s Journal. 
58) Boylston Street, 
Boston. Massachusetts. 
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’ fice became tact, and finally—Man 


-eause of freedom, and has..just re- 


“Ty> what we rmhean by this last is: the 
: State's }recognition of woman’s effici- 


“WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 
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‘speak before a Teachers’ Convention, 
‘two-thirds of whose members were 
women, she was said to “seek to up- 
root the theory -and- practice of the 
whole world,” and to “introduce a 
vast social evil.” We no longer pro- 
fess to believe in the right of one 
human being to dispose of another or 
‘of-another’s possessions, yet only 13 
oui of 46 States give to mothers any 
of the guardianship right over their 
children which fathers have., We no 
longer agree ‘with~ Rousseau that 
:“every daughter ought to be of ths 
same religion as her. mother, and 
every wife to be of the same religion 
as’ her husband; for, though such re- 
ligion should be false, that .docility 
which induces the mother and daugh- 
ter to submit to the order of nature” 
(i. e. ofthe father) “takes away in 
the sight of God the criminality of 
their error.” However, cartoons in 
which the mother of a family is rep- 
resented as “talking politics” with the 
father, and telling him how she has 
decided to vote, are regarded as in- 
trinsically ludicrous. Religion and 
politics, politics and religion, where 
is the difference in principle? If 
women are deemed capable of serious 
thought on the one subject, why, in 
all logic, should they be tactily for- 
bidden the other by being prevented 
from effectively registering their opin- 
ions? 

It is remarkable that any women 
do take an interest in public affairs, 
since their every step in that direc- 
tion has met with opposition and ridi- 
cule. It would seem that society had 
selected all of the admirable traits of 
human nature and labeiled them 
“manly,” and, not knowing what to 
do with the rest, called them “wom- 
anish.” The standing of woman has 
surely advanced, and civilization along 
with it, and yet—if a man longs for 
fuller, freer life and goes to seek 
it, he is an adventurer; if a woman 
is fired by the same feeling, she is 
“an adventuress.” 

A Cruel Step-Mother. 

For many centuries, Society has 
been like a cruel step-mother, whose 
family consisted of her own child, 
Man, and his half-sister, Woman. 
When Man wished to seek his for- 
tune, Society went into her treasure 
and took out Courage and Lofty Am- 
bition and Independence and Candor. 
She told him that with these tools 
he was to make Power-for-Good. 
When the same passion for achieve- 
ment filled the Woman's breast, she 
was told to take what remained, and 
found only Fearfulness and Subjec- 
tion and Weakness and Artifice; and 
she realized that with these poor tools 
she was expected to make as good a 
showing for Power-for-Good in _ the 
world as Man. Society said that 
Woman would be untrue to her wom- 
anhood if she used others. Because 
she did not understand the threat, she 
feared to disobey, and for a long time 
abode by the command of her step- 
dame. In her deft fingers the meati 
tools lost much of their unworthiness, 
and the world forgot the handicap 
that was upon the Woman. Subjec- 
tion she entwined with soft flowers 
and rare perfumes, so that it seemed 
a thing of delight. Fearfulness and 
Weakness she embellished with deli- 
cate traceries, so that their very use- 
lessness seemed charming and desir- 
able. She made a sort of chameleon 
of Artifice, so that it would take on 
the appearance of any of Man’s tools. 
In the same proportion that Woman 
made her birthright serve a worthy 
purpose, it gained in _ efficiency. 
Weakness called out sympathy, Arti- 


grew envious, and dropped some of 
his own tools to try hers. But Wom- 
an, picking up the discarded treas- 
ures, saw instantly how superior real- 
ity. was to makeshifts, and she be- 
gan more and more valiantly to re- 
fuse to go back to work with the 
others. 
Time’s Revenges. 

Nor has Society failed to bring out 
her favorite threat. Each new gen- 
eration of daughters are “unwoman- 
ly” in the sight of the preceding gen- 
eration. At .one time _it was_ con- 
sidered unwomanly to claim to have 
a soul; now we read of State Conven- 
tions of women ministers. At an- 
other time it was unwomanly to show 
any desire for education; recently the 
world’s twd most significant prizes 
for literafure have been won by wom- 
en. Not so long ago it was thought 
indelicate for a girl to be physically 
vigorous: yet Catherine Breskovsky 
has spent twenty-three years of her 
life in the mines of Siberia for the 


turned to perpetual, exile at seventy- 
six, unbroken in body as. in spirit, | 
Just now -we are dubiously shaking 
our heads at woman's concerning her- 
self with lawmaking. More exact- 


ency. Women have.always “meddled” 
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agement that society could interpose. | 
The situation has not changed since 
Napoleon rebuked Madame de Stael | 
for concerning herself with statecraft. | 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





South Dakota. 


“Sire,” she replied, “when women 
have their heads cut off, it is but just 


“Woman’s Sphere.” 
The State bears the same relation 


to. the individual. 


the other. It is generally .conceded 
that the welfare of her children, men- 
tal, .physical.and moral, the cleanli- 
ness of her house’ and neighborhood, 
the healthfulness of fhe food in her 
home and of the social atmosphere 


first care. If these things are true, 
woman has certainly been accorded 
her share of: responsibility in the wel- 
fare of society! But we find that in 
our present. methods of community 
life there is an_ interdependence 
among the human family which can 
only be regulated by municipal legis- 


look, as our fathers and their fathers 
have looked, to women for the smooth 


tirely disregard the radical change in 
our habits of life. Where formerly 
a woman could sweep the waste into 
a nearby stream, now it must be at- 
tended to by a city refuse collector. 


that her children had good milk by 
looking after the cow herself, now 


Her primitive field 
of activity has broadened, and changed 


must be modernized accordingly. She 
must have the municipal franchise. 


Laws of Suffrage States. 


the recent laws on the statute books 
of the equal suffrage States to find in 
what direction woman has turned her 
use of the ballot. In Wyoming: equal 
pay for women and men teachers 
when equally qualified; age of pro- 
tection of girls raised to eighteen; 
child neglect, abuse or cruelty made 
illegal; employment of girls in mines 
forbidden, or of children under four- 
teen in public exhibitions; selling of 
cigarettes, liquor or fobacco to per- 
sons under sixteen made unlawful; 
adulteration of candy forbidden; free 
kindergartens established; in Colo- 
rado: care of the feeble-minded pro- 
vided for; lessons on the humane 
treatment of animals required in the 
public schools; juvenile courts estab- 
lished; education of children between 
eight and sixteen made compulsory; 
mother and father made joint heirs 


wife and husband required for every 
chattel or homestead mortgage. These 
are only a few of fhe representative 
laws passed and enforced with equal 
suffrage. Many more of the same na- 
ture obtain in the other two “pioneer” 


and children generally 
sented by some woman’s organiza- 
tion. Fo:bidding expectoration in pub- 
lic places, placing drinking fountains 
in the streets, waste receptacles at 
the corners and seats at transfer sta- 
tions and in retail stores, are typical 
municipal ordinances under the joint 
regime of women and men. The 
fears of Mr. Dooly are fully realized: 
“If Molly Donahue wint to vote in a 
livery stable, the first thing she’d do 


the floors, take fhe harness from th’ 
walls an hang up a picture iv Niagery 
be moonlight; chase out the watch- 
ers an’ polis, remove the seegars, 
make the judges get a shave, and 
p’raps invalydate the ilection. It’s no 
job f'r her, an’ I told her so.” 


Woman Suffrage a Benefit.” 


cently passed unanimous resolutions 
to the effect that woman suffrage has 
brought unqualified benefit to the com- 
munity. The women of equal suffrage 
countries testify to having gained a 
broader and deeper outlook upon life, 
and a keener civic conscience. 
There is a certain kind of expedi- 
ency called justice; but it is not ex- 
pedient, in any sense of the word, to 
exclude woman longer from participa- 
tion in public affairs. Whether she 
be in business or a home-keeper, the 
average woman has just as much time 
that can be put at her country’s dis- 
posal as has a man, and her record, 
wherever she has been enfranchised, 
compares very favorably in _ intelli- 
gence and morality with that of the 
preceding electorate. The _ interests 
of the home and the State are identi- 
cal. The home where the mother 
alone is consulted upon every prob 
lem, the government where men make 
all the: laws, are both of them imper- 
fect and one-sided affairs. Society 
has many problems, and day by day 
they do not grow more simple. Just 
at present, society is weakest where 
women are strong: but Dr. Ibsen’s 
“Lona” was right—-neither the efforts 
of men alone ‘nor of women alone 
will suffice to solve the problems of 
a commonwealth. “The spirits o° 
Truth and Freedom—these are the 
Pillars of Society.”. 





The appeal ~of the -Anti-Suffrage 
League in England for a. $500,000, 
campaign fund dces not ldok as if they i 





in palitics, in spite of every discour- 


thoughf the suffrage bill was dead. | 


that they should know the reason!” 


to the family that the family does | 
The interests of| . , 
one are inextricably bound up in the | tion right in: this busy section of the 
other, and it is impossible to work for | big State. 

the best good of one ‘without under-| 
standing the conditions and needs of|a merry-go-round. 


ef her vicinity, should be a: woman's | 


lation. Yet, while we continue to} 


running df domestic affairs, we en- | 


Where she could formerly be sure | 


she must rely upon the judgment of | 
| food inspectors. 


in aspect, if not in nature, and her | 
weapons for fighting disease and dirt | 


We have only to look at some of | 


of a deceased child; joint signature of | 


States, the bills relating to women | 
being pre- | 


would be to get a broom, sweep up | 


The Australian Parliament has re- | 





| literature and take up the collection! 
Yes, an -automobile suffrage expedi- 


Street cars, talking machines and 
The Illinois wom- 
en didn’t compete with a merry-go- 
round, did they? Well, we did, and 


a picture show, and the Homestake | 
stamp mills, and more, for we took’! 


in the “belt’—the circle which takes 
in Deadwood, Pluma, Central and 
Lead. 

| We started at Lead, for that is 
where the club is—a club that does 
things. It has had Miss Grim, Miss 

Penfield and Miss La Follette—and 
me; yes, and it is going to have Dr. 
Aylesworth, and everybody it can pos- 
|sibly get hold of. 

The Rapid City Club is alive, too, 
and gave this campaigner a chance 
|to make her maiden speech as a par- 
|}lor meeting talker. Sunday, in Rapid 
City, is to be suffrage day. This 
worker has the morning service in 
; the church she grew up in, and nat- 
urally she has studied quite seriously 
to know just how to do before all of 
her ewn friends, you know. Well, she 
worked a week for a text, a starter 
'of some kind, when she lighted on 


humorous column about the 
| preacher who asked the Sunday school 
|} what he should talk about, when a 
little girl, who could speak pieces, 
asked him what he knew. We shall 


use for our starter this story, and | 


say we know only the South Dakota 
}woman and her disfranchised. 

We are feeling happy in the out- 
look. Harmony prevailing on every 
side. The watchword has gone out: 
| A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together. 


Rose Bower. 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Oklahoma. 


| 
| 


| Party machines have often chrown 


We have been promoted. Think of ' 
;it! An automobile and a party of| 
|suffragists to go along to distribute: 


the story in the Woman’s Journal's | 
young | 


ithe Board of Police Commissioners, 


|'of much assistance. Mr. Strauss ad- 
| vised legislative action in the matter; 


their weight against a woman suffrage | 


| amendment. The Democratic State 
| Convention of Oklahoma, held Aug. 
llth, adopted the following plank: 
Will of People Prevail. 

“The Democratic party declares that, 
| whenever any amendment to the con- 
| stitution or act initiated by the peo- 
| ple is pending for the consideration 
|of the people, and for their adoption 
or rejection, it is not the privilege of 





such election by party control or di- 
rection, and, therefore, it declares all 
| such measures, to wit: prohibition, 
|} woman suffrage, and all measures 
|initiated by the people, to be free 
from political dictation and subject 
}to the uninfluenced and unprejudiced 


| choice of every voter ,of the State.” 








| 
| 
| Miss Florence H. Luscomb, one of 
the pioneer “girl newsies” of The 
Woman’s Journal, has been at Old 
|}Orchard and Ocean Park for two 
days this week in the interest of equal 
suffrage. On Wednesday morning she 
|} presided at the symposium of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Annual Fie!d 
Day. Why we should Work for Equal 
Suffrage, How to attain it, Equality 
|in Nature, The Shirt-Waist Strike, 

and the American Working Girl were 
|} some of the topics of the symposium. 

Echoes from the National Convention 
| were also given. Wednesday after- 


Maine. 





any political party to seek to influence | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 





noon Miss Luscomb made an address 
on Aspects of Woman Suffrage up-to- 
date. On Thursday afternoon Mrs. 
Agnes M. Jenks of Concord, New| 
Hampshire, sister of Mrs. John E. | 
Crowley of Brookline, made the ad- | 
dress. A. BR. 





that considers itself in the vanguard 


of fashion, has been strangely back- 


ward in promoting the suffrage meve- | 
ment. No meetings have ever heen 
held there, though many of the most | 
ardent supporters of the “cause” are 
residents of the summer 
among them Mr. William Jay Schief- 
felin of New York, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the Mens’ League for Woman 


| 
Bar Harbor, for a watering sa 
| 


colony, 


Suffrage. Other summer resorts have 
not been so tardy in their appreciation 
of the suffrage campaign. Newport 
devoted much time last vear tu a 
study of the subject, under the iead- 
ership of Mrs. Belmont, who gave two 
suffrage festivals in her handsome 
villa. 


Bar Harbor’s neighbor, North East. 


is in advance of Bar Harbor, as an 
enthusiastic meeting was held there 
last summer at which Miss Mary 


Winsor, of Philadelphia, lectured to 
an audience that filled the picturesque 
Neighborhocd House to overflowing 
This vear, Miss Winsor will carry the 
suffrage propaganda into Bar Harbo 
itself, and will give a “lecturette,” or 
short talk, on suffrage’in the Y. M 


| 
| Situations not reached by the ordinary 


'city were also interviewed to secure 
'their approval. Both the Attorney- 


—— 





C: A. building, on Monday, August; 
29th, at 11 A. M. 

The Pennsylvania Limited Suffrage 
| Association, of which Miss Winsor is’ 
president, was organized a year ago 
by . some prominent Philadelphia 
women, and took a leading part inj 
suffrage activity last winter. Under’) 


its’ auspices meetings were held for This Will Interest You 


Mrs. Pankhurst, Dr. Barton Ayles _%-@ 


worth of Colorado, Miss Alice Paul, 
. Read It Slowly 








For Young Men Only 





Miss Ethel Arnold, Mr. D. Clarence! 
Gibboney, Bishop James H. Darling: 
ton of Pennsylvania. Debates also! 


were held, in which Mrs. Gilbert G.Prepare Yourself 


Jones, of New York, spoke for the! 
anti-suffragists against Mrs. Florence; for the Inevitable 
Kelley. The Pennsylvania Limiten) . 

Suffrage League is the only woman; ° 
suffrage association that asks for 2 
limited franchise. In her “lecturette,”’ 
on the 29th, Miss Winsor will discus: 
the questions: “Is a limited fran- 
chise possible in America? Shall we 
disfranchise criminals and illiterates 
or permit them to vote?” 


You Will Never Regret 
this Knowledge 





Cheer Up 
wiiaas | a 


Turn a New Leaf 





Maryland. 
© * 

It has long been the opinion of - 
many women in Baltimore that wom- Be. Ready for this 
en with police power were greatly Discl r 
needed to cope with conditions and — e 


policeman. With this belief in view, Turn Again ° 


a delegation from the Woman Suf- © 


frage Club of Baltimore City waited 
upon the Attorney-General, Mr. Isaac One Ciood Turn 
Deserves Another 


Lobe Strauss, to ascertain if there 
were any laws upon the statute books © ¢ 
whereby police power could be con- i 
ferred upon women. A Word to the Wise 
After considerable thought, the At- = 
torney-General later informed _ the Is Sufficient 
committee that he tound no law that © ¢ 
could in any way be construed to per- 
mit of such appointment. Don’t B Afraid 
Tne Police Commissioners of the 
Let Your Older 
Brother Read This 
He: Needs It 
You Are A Man 


¢ © 


General and Mr. Whetle, President of 


looked upon the suggestion favorably, 
and said there were many circum- 
stances under which women could be 


therefore a movement has been in- 
augurated by the Woman Suffrage 
Club of Baltimore City, of which Mrs. 
Emma Maddox is president, to have 
women appointed with police power 
as auxiliaries to the Police Base You Can Vote 
ment of this city. (if you are 21) 

It has for its particular purpose the aN 
protection of young men, women and 
children. The States of Washington 
and California have appointed women 
with this special power, and valuable 
service can be rendered in the saving 
of children and in the moral uplift of 
the communities. The idea of women| “For Men Only” is for distribution 
with police power is as much for the} by suffragists. Everybody likes it. It 
prevention of crime as for its detec-)jis attractive and cannot be resisted. 
tion. 

An active campaign will be waged 
in behalf of the movement to put the Order 100 for 75 cents. 
matter in shape for legislative action. Address 
About forty woman's clubs and asso- 
ciations have been requested to co-| NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 
operate and send delegates to a con- SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
ference to be held this fall. Indorse- ; y 
ments from various organizations and [505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
individuals have already been sent us, 
and a hearty response to our appeal |~ = semenemiminee 


7 "\LIBBIE PRINTING CO. 


JAS. P. MURPHY 


PRES. AND TREAS. 
242 DOVER STREET, BOSTON 
| PRINTING FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Rainbow Suffrage Flyers Always in Stock 


e 


Let Mother Vote, Too 


(she is more than 21) 


It costs only a penny a piece. Try it. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL HAS A 
NATIONAL CIRCULATION. SEND 
FOR ADVERTISING RATES AND 
ADVERTISE. 








LIFE AND WORK OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 








The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to the beginning of the 20th 
Century. Volumes I, II and III were written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage: 
Volume IV by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. 

No better work could be done for woman suffrage than to see 
that every public library is supplied with this 


LIFE AND WORK OF 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


it is a fascinating story of the evolution of the great movement for 
the rights of women. 

The History is now oereqd at a reduced price to all purchasers. 
in Cloth, Vol IV, $2.C0; Full Set, $8.00; Calf, $12; Express Prepaid. 





Order of 
‘NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 
By Christine Putnam Kelley. 


Flicker of wings ‘mid the cone-flow- 
ers and clover, 
Gleam as of gold from a bright, 
burnished breast; 
Say, then! Who is he—this gay, dash- 
ing rover, 
Darting about on piratical quest? 


Even the thistle’s sharp spikes can- 
not save her; 
She must relinquish her treasure 
well stored; 
Fearless our valiant freebooter doth 
brave her, 
Boardeth her deck, and soon seizeth 
her hoard. 


What buccaneer-catch is this that he 
singeth ?— 
Not of the bold Captain Kid and his 
deeds? 
Nay, of the summer: the joy that it 
bringeth, 
In galleys rich-laden to suit rob- 
bers’ needs! 





THE OKLAHOMA AMENDMENT. 


Inquiry is made as to why the re 
sult of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment in Oklahoma is not reported at 
the same time with the result of the 
amendment to disfranchise illiterate 
negroes. 

The reform element in the Okla- 
homa Constitutional Convention put 
into the constitution the initiative and 
referendum; but the anti-reform ele- 
ment added a proviso whereby amend- 
ments submitted to popular vote by 
the Legislature need receive only a 
majority of the votes cast upon the 
question, but amendments submitted 
by initiative petition must receive a 
majority of all the votes cast at the 
election. Either intentionally or by 
oversight it was left for the Gover- 
nor to determine at what election an 
amendment should be voted upon. He 
can have the vote taken at the pri- 
mary election in the summer, or at the 
regular State election in November, 
or he could have it voted upon 
at a special election at which 
there was nothing else to be decided. 
In that case a majority of the votes 
cast upon the question would also be 
a majority of all the votes cast at the 
election. 

The Governor of Oklahoma assigned 
the amendment disfranchising illiter- 
ate negroes to be voted upon at the 
primary election, but he has not yet 
fixed the time when the vote will be 
taken on the woman suffrage amend- 
ment. Unless otherwise designated 
it will be at the regular State election. 

Meanwhile, the women in Oklahoma 
are working their best. Some of them, 
like Mrs. Stevens, carried the initia- 
tive petition last winter till they were 
so footsore that every step they took 
upon the frozen earth cost them a 
pang, and in the torrid heat of sum- 
mer they are toiling still. 

A. S. B. 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


It is noticeable this summer that 
while the monthlies and literary week- 
lies have contained the usual amount 
of hot-weather fiction and light read- 
ing, the discussion, pro and con, of 
the question of votes for women has 
been continued as a current issue not 
to be laid aside even when the mer- 
cury seeks the nineties. 

Collier’s Weekly, ever abreast of 
the times, publishes in today’s issue 
an article on “Women’s Political 
Methods,” in which Frances Maule 
Bjorkman tells of the great advance- 
ment that Votes-for-Women has made 
in Washington—also in other West- 
ern States. “There,” she _ writes, 
“women’s campaigns, not on an aca- 
demic question, but on a live political 
issue, are in progress.” 

Nearly every wéek the New York 
Independent has rejoiced the hearts 
of suffragists with strong and timely 
papers on the progress of the move- 
ment. In the issue of August 11 
Justin McCarthy, journalist, author 
and statesman, who was convinced 
of the justice of woman suffrage 
through his early acquaintance with 
John Stuart Mill, re-affirms his faith, 
and says: “I feel perfectly satisfied 
that the right to vote at political 
elections cannot be long absolutely 
denied to women as it is now.” 

Among the articles dealing with 
woman suffrage that have recently 
appeared in the monthlies are “The 
Woman’s Vote: "Some Sidelights from 
New Zealand,” in the July North Amer- 
ican Review, by Hugh H. Lusk, who 
through long residence acquired an 
intimate knowledge of conditions in 
Australasia; “Why I Am for Woman 
Suffrage,” in the August Delineator, 
by Senator Borah of Idaho; “An 
American Story of the Suffragettes,” 
in the August Cosmopolitan, by Wini- 
fred Black, and “The Ladies’ Battle,” 


in the September Atlantic, by Molly 
Eliot Seawell. 


At one of the recent luncheons of 
the Seattle Suffrage Club, greetings 
to the women of Washington from the 
women of Wyoming were given in 
graceful speech by Mrs. L. M. Clark 
of Wyoming University. She said in 
part: 

Whatsoever things are of good re- 
pute, whatsoever things are good, 
whatsoever things are lovely, for all 
these things have our women worked, 
until they have succeeded in molding 
public sentiment, and in causing the 
weight of public opinion to be felt 
throughout the land for righteous- 
ness’ sake. 

By their united efforts, the atten- 
tion of the State Legislature has 
been compelled to questions long 
neglected. What we have done, you 
can do. Woman suffrage is tried and 
proven, and is become not only a 
success, but a great blessing. 

Florence M. Adkinson. 





COLOR AND GINGER. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, in an interview 
in the New York Tribune on her re- 
turn from abroad, is reported as 
speaking with admiration of the lack 
of self-consciousness with which the 
young English suffragists work for 
the cause. She says: 

“In England those brigades of tall, 
handsome, refined young women go 
out, dressed in white, carrying their 
umbrellas covered with suffrage leg- 
ends, and walk through the crowded 
streets with the most utter absence of 
self-consciousness. They are pursu- 
ing their business, and they simply 
do not see the crowds. We have got 
to introduce more ginger and color in 
our fight. Speaking of color, the 
colors of Mrs. Pankhurst’s party, pur- 
ple, white and green, are so popular 
in London that enterprising shop- 
keepers are adopting them for their 
advertisements. You see a purple, 
white and green placard, and you stop 
to find what the suffragettes are do- 
ing now—and there’s an announce- 
ment of ‘Father’s Rolled Barley,’ or 
of the newest thing in soap.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York. 


Mrs. Elia Hawley Crossett has de- 
clined to stand for re-election as pres- 
ident of the New York State W. S. A. 
at its annual meeting next October. 
Mrs. Frank Shuler of Buffalo, and 
Miss Harriet May Mills are talked of 
as candidates for the office. 


For Old Home week in Warsaw, 
her home town, Mrs. Ella H. Crogsett, 
State president, suggested a Woman's 
Day, for which she prepared an _ ex- 
cellent program. 

The pages of the August Newslet- 
ter are crowded with reports show- 
ing that suffrage workers are active 
all over the State. Its editor, Miss 
Harriet May Mills, has accepted a 
tempting invitation to rest in Eng- 
land, and has sailed, probably ere 
this, with Mrs. Eliza W. Osborne of 
Auburn. During her absence the 
Newsletter will be edited by Miss 
Isabel Howland. 


Buffalo has transferred its head- 
quarters to the Woman’s Union where 
a room has been provided through the 
generosity of Mrs. George Howard 
Lewis. Mrs. Bork and others are in 
charge during the summer. 

A gathering of unusual interest at 
the Rochester headquarters was a re- 
ception given by Mrs. H. B. Clark to 
women who worked with Susan B. 
Anthony in the early days. Refresh- 
ments were served and those present 
drank to the health of two guests, 
Mrs. Sarah L. Willis and Mrs. Mary 
H. Hallowell, because they were at 
the great Seneca Falls Convention of 
1848, the birthplace of woman suf- 
frage. Mrs. Willis at 92, and Mrs. 
Hallowell, her neice, at 87, are as 
bright as women in middle life, and 
talk of the stirring events of sixty 
years ago as though they happened 
in this century. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, once 
president of the State Association, 
and now honorary president of the 
Political Equality Club, was another 
distinguished guest warmly greeted by 
the younger suffragists. All three 
women worked with Susan and Mary 
Anthony when their fight was hardest. 
Colonel H. S. Greenleaf, a late con- 
gressman, was as staunch a suffragist 
as his wife and befriended the early 
women workers. 

Mrs. Clara B. Marsh, formerly of 
Kansas, and her sister, Mrs. A. B. 
Taylor, formerly of Idaho, ‘where she 
voted, and where she was honored 
with the office of school commission- 
er, were present. 

Mrs. Clark. the hostess, was one of 
the first college-graduated women in 
the country, being an alumna of 
Antioch. 
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$50,000 FUND: CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO DATE. ° 


The following list gives the contri- 
butions received up to date by the 
national treasurer in response to her 
appeal for. a $50,000 fund: 

Harriet O. Hawkins $1.00 

Ema D. Kemeys 10.00 

E. B. Culbertson 5.00 

Florence Hoge 

Anna Beard 

Joanna B. Greenleaf 

Florence W. Rememan .... 

M. J. Stecker and daughter 

D. G. Hazard 

Lena M. Stevens 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay 

Jessie Wait Wright 

Mary Johnston and her two 
sisters 

Julia D. Sheppard 

Jeanette Fergus Baird 

In memory of Mary Frost 

Munroe 
Francena Maine 
Sallie M. Davis, eight sub- 

scriptions 
L. Langton Baker 
Amanda M. Lougee 
Bertha E. Rowtaner 
Antoinette D. Leach 
Effie D. W. Bailie 
Esther Frances Boland 
Edith L. Stebbins 
Katrina Ely Tiffany 
Abby B. Sheldon 
M. H. Kenyon 
Emma Klater 
Lida Stokes Adams 
Josephine L. Adams 
Elizabeth G. Rondinella .... 
Dr. Annina A. Rondinella .. 
Gertrude A. Walker 
Sarah T. McCarron 
Anita Ashley 
Sarah H. Longstreet 
E. B. Low 
An Old Suffragist 
Mrs. Judson Watt 
Frances W. Munds 
Mary Smith Hayward 
Mrs. J. H. Reilly 
Clara H. Allen 
Mary P. Fales 
Ada C. Bowles 
F, M. Lane 
G. T. Beck 
Mrs. Stearns 
Josephine C. Wood 
Mrs. Barber 
Kate M. Gordon 
Jane Bliss Potter 
Arthur H. Bissell 
Joanna E. Seifert 
Hannah E. Rice 
Charlotte J. Hubert 
Eloise Jackson 
Virginia S. Lindsey 
Eleanor C. Erving 
Mrs. Ludewig Koethren, Jr.. 
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$303.50 


Friends, we must have more money. 
There must be many more earnest 
suffragists among us. Keep the ball 
rolling. 

I believe there are 10,000 women 
in this country who can send $5 each 
to the treasurer; I believe there are 
25,000 women who can send $2 each; 
I believe there are 50,000 women who 
can send $1 each. Now if you can 
send $5 or $2 or $1 each, will you 
do so without delay? We have faith 
in you. Don’t disappoint us. 

Jessie Ashley, 

August 15, 1910. Treasurer. 

Send all contributions to Jessie 
Ashley, N. A. W. S. A., 505 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, presi- 
dent of the Oregon E. S. A., has lost 
her brother, Col. Harvey W. Scott, 
editor of the Portland Oregonian. 
Col. Scott was not a suffragist, but 
he was a man of strong character and 
an influential journalist. 


A call has been issued for the sec- 
ond International Conference of So- 
cialist Women in Copenhagen on 
August 26, 27. The subjects to be 
considered are measures for securing 
more regular relations between the 
organized Socialist women of all 
countries; practical work in favor of 
universal woman suffrage, viz. adult 
suffrage, and social protection and 
provision for motherhood and infants. 


Dr. Anna H. Shaw headed the 
American contingent in the great suf- 
frage parade in London, and she says 
the Americans were received with 
marked kindness by the packed 
throngs all along tht line of march. 
“"Ere’s good old America!” they’d 
yell. “’Ow’s the Yankees? ’Ow’s 
good old America?” And the Stars 
and Stripes that Dr. Shaw carried 
were cheered again and again.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 


Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page writes, 
in a private letter, from Chocorua, 
N. H.: “I have been having suffrage 
guests all summer. There are no peo- 
ple in the world so interesting as 
suffragists. First, I had Mrs. Watson- 
Lister, then Mrs. Dennett; today Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman comes, and 
next week I expect Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park.” Mrs. Park’s many friends in 
Massachusetts will rejoice that she is 
back from her tour around the world. 


On Friday morning the summer 
residents of Gloucester and Eastern 
Point attended a suffrage meeting in 
the casino at Hawthorne Inn, East 
Gloucester. Miss Alice Carpenter of 
Brookline presided at the meeting, 
and the chief address was made by 








Talk about it. 


price: Only $1.00. 


new subscribers. 


25c. each. 


others to do so. 
It will pay ! 
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HOW TO HELP 
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Tell of its 40 years without 
missing a single weekly issue. 
Get new subscribers. Tell of the reduced 


months on trial 25c.; single copies 5c. 

Send for our special $50 offer for getting 
It will especially interest 
young men and women earning their way 
through school or college. 

Wear the pretty “Votes for Women” pins. 
They are gold on white. 
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Miss Margaret Bondfield of England. 
Mrs. Murray Kay of Brookline and 
Eastern Point was another speaker. 
They spoke on the general subjects 
of The Present-Day Woman, Woman’s 
Progress, and Equal Suffrage. 


Kansas reports that there are 550 
women holding positions in the banks 
of that State. Four of these are 
presidents, fifteen vice-presidents, 
fifty cashiers, two hundred and fifty 
directors. Miss Anna Speck of the 
bank commissioner’s office, whose 
work is to go through the reports of 
the bank examiners, says that no 
woman banker in the State’s history 
has betrayed her trust. More women 
in such positions would reduce the 
“bankers’ colony” in our  penitenti 
aries, is her opinion. 


Mrs. Lizzie Gidney, of 11 Sheridan 
street, Lynn, Mass., secretary of the 
Self-Supporting Women’s Club, sent 
to the park commission a request in 
behalf of the club for a permit to hold 
a suffrage meeting on the Common. 
Chairman Hawkes of the commission, 
who has always shown himself strong- 
ly hostile to equal suffrage, said that 
the permit would not be granted, and 
that the letter from Mrs. Sheridan 
had not been answered, He declared 
he could not find her address in the 
city directory. When he was informed 
of her address, he replied (according 
to the Lynn Item): “You needn’t 
bother to tell me. I’m full of knowl- 
edge now that I don’t want.” 


The three new speakers from Eng- 
land who have recently joined forces 
with American suffragists in their out- 
of-door campaign are a great help to 
the cause. 

It is safe to say that very few 
towns in the whole United States have 
had an opportunity of hearing 
such speakers as Miss Bondfield, Miss 
Ward and Miss Gardner, and it is also 
perfectly safe to say that if every 
town and city in this country could 
hear these three speakers before they 
return to England, the suffrage cause 
in this country would assume a totally 
different aspect. 





F. A. NOYES 
Real Estate and?llortgages 
713 Old South Building, Boston 








Display Suffrage Literature 


The Equal Suffrage League of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has se- 
cured a booth for an education- 
al display of suffrage literature, 
periodicals, posters, etc., at the 
Appalachian Exposition, to be 
held in Knoxville, Sept. 12 to 
Oct. 12, 1910. 

Will all editors and publish- 
ers of suffrage periodicals or 
suffrage literature kindly send 
samples for display at this 
booth? 


Address samples to 


rMiRS. C. E. LUCKEY 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 




















“WOMAN'S; ERA”. 


A Magazine of Inspiration for the Modern 
Woman. ‘Ihe Sensation of the Magazine 
World. One year, $1.50; 6 months (trial), 
75 cents; sample copy, 15 cents. Address 


Woman’s Era, New Orleans, La. 














MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK. CITY 
Exclusibely a Woman’s Hotel. 


Famous for its unexcelled service and 
apartments devoted entirely to women 
of refinement. 

Operated on European Plan but has 
Restaurant and Tea Room for men and 
women. 

Convenient to Surface and Subway 
transportation, theatre and shopping 
districts. 

40 beautiful raoms—telephone in 
each. 


Rates’ $1.00 perday'andup. Absolutely Fireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 








WANTED—Young woman or 
young man of good appearance 
and marked ability as advertis- 
ing agent for The Woman’s 
Journal. Good position for able 
person. Call at 585 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass., or write for 
particulars. 











NOTICE. 

All suffrage societies may 
now have copies of the Minutes 
of the Seattle National Woman 
Suffrage Convention for free 
distribution by simply paying 
transportation on them. Send 
for them at once. They are 
free. 

Address 
National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, 
505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 














MISS M. W. MACY 


Public Stenograpber 
Room 712, Tremont Building. Tel. Hay. 1980 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE PENSION PAPERS EXECUTED 





E.L. CRIMES Co. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed 7hke Woman's Journal for 


over five years. 
{22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 





JUS SUFFRAGII. 


The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in lish, by Martina 

Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, oherdam” Holland: 

price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the or- 

et ulema for woman suffrage all over 
6 wor 


‘Ihe Woman’s Journal! will forward a 
if desired; but in that case 165 cen 
addit should be enclosed to cover cost of 


and postage. 





